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My word- 


this is good WAS. 
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whisky ° Mellow with age and great quality, this noble spirit is famed 
for its deep and gentle glow. Every sip is a source of heartening 
warmth, a tonic to body and mind. Against anxiety and 


exhaustion which open the way to colds and ’flu it is a fine 





defence, these days. 


WHITE HORS! 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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A VITAL KEY-POINT IN THE SINO-JJAPANESE WAR: A YOUNG CHINESE SOLDIER, ARMED WITH GRENADES 
AND CAMOURLAGED, OUTSIDE THE CITADEL OF ‘TUNGKWAN, ON THE YELLOW RIVER. 
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THE NEW CHINA—ADVANCE GUARD OF VAST NEW ARMIESi-c 


HESE pictures 
are of one front 

—a front which 
stretches over vast 
tracts in the Far 
East—in that remark- 
able but little publi- 
cised war, not even 
declared a war by the 
Japanese, already in 
its fifth year. Deep 
in China, along the 
banks of the Yellow 
River, is the crucial 
northern front in 
China’s defence line. 
There stands the 
citadel of Tungkwan, 
to-day, as it has been 
from time untold, key 
bastion of China, 
because it holds the 
gateway towards 
Chungking, the 
supply-line from 
Soviet Russia. a 
Japanese advance 
here could imperil 
General Chiang Kai- 
Shek's defence more 
than anywhere except 
the Burma Road. 
The Japanese are 
dangerously near 
Tungkwan now, for 
in October they 
crossed the Yellow 
and New Yellow 
Rivers, 200 miles to 
the east, and seized 
Changchow, the north- 
ern supply cross-roads. 
(Continued below. 
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MODERN CHINA 
FACING JAPAN: A 
BATTALION COM 
MANDER LECTURING 
A CLASS BEHIND 
THE LINES ON 
DISCIPLINE. ON 
THE CLIFF OPPOSITE 
1S A BIG PICTURE 
OF CHIANG KAI-SHEK, 


f 


Leccccccccccccscecces! 


Thus athwart the 
Lunghai Railway, 
they headed straight 
for Tungkwan, on the 
south bank, and 
possessed the north 
bank and threatened 
the flank of General 
Hu. Here the river 
is two miles in width, 
a dangerous, swirling 
series of rapids. 
From the parapets of 
the 50-ft. high citadel 
of Tungkwan, Chinese 
gunners with Finnish 
machine-guns, and 
snipers with Czech 
Mauser rifles, cover 
the river crossings, 
while Japanese shells 
plump constantly 
into the city and the 
Chinese trenches. 
Guarding ‘‘ungkwan 
are 300,000 picked 
Chinese troops, the 
toughest and best: 
trained men in China, 
the twenty - six 
divisions of General 
Hu Tsung-nan, of the 
First War Area. The 
actual front is lightly 
held, and the main 


BY THE YELLOW RIVER, WITH TUNGKWAN CITADEL, A KEY BASTION ON THE SUPPLY ROUTE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND CHUNGKING, THE CAPITAL. A MACHINE-GUN 
POST AND A TRENCH RUNNING PARALLEL WITH THE RIVER, HERE TWO MILES IN BREADTH. 
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MIEST-OUGH, WELL-TRAINED SOLDIERS DEFEND A VITAL BASTION. 


’ 


weapon ”’ which will 
put a stop to Japan- 
ese air raids in the 
near future. The 
struggle for freedom 
has exacted a terrible 
toll from the Chinese 
in death, destruction 
and’ misery. None 
can compute the 
millions who have 
perished, nor can any 
accurate estimate 
ever be made of the 
huge material losses ; 
but China still remains 
unshaken, now welded 
into a nation imbued 
with strong new pur- 
pose, so that Japan 
may well regard with 
fear the colossal 
Frankenstein mon- 
ster she has created. 
Recently, Chiang 
Kai-Shek made a sig- 
nificant pronounce- 
ment, which should 
give Tokyo furiously 
to think. ‘“* The 
initiative,”” he said, 
“is almost within our 
grasp, and in the near 
future you will see 
my words prove 
true.” Our photo - 
graphs (including the 
frontispiece and on 
page 644) were taken 
by Carl Mydans 
for the New York 
a.” 
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ON THE TUNGKWAN 
CITY PARAPET: 
TROOPS. ARMED WITH 
A FINNISH LIGHT 
MACHINE-GUN, 
SUPPLIED BY RUSSIA. 
OPPOSITE THE MEN ARE 
PICTURE \RMED WITH CZECH 
AI-SHEK, RIFLES AND 
GRENADES. 


ECEEIESS EEE eee 
wart the 


Railway, 
d straight 


body of five divisions 
defending Tungkwan 
is five miles behind, 
in valleys, as in our 
picture, top-left, like 
hreatened § 2% orchestra-pit in 
f General @ the mountains. The 
troops are clean, hard, 
tough North Chinese, 
fed on bread, vege- 
tables and hot water. 
They are contemptu- 
ous of the Japanese 
fighting qualities, but 
respectful of their 
weapons. For the 
great modern army 
of the future, the 
Chinese, with un- 
limited man-power, 
are training hard, and 
are organising one of 
the best-trained 
armies in the world. 
Although they lack 
the aeroplanes, artil- 
lery, and mechanised 
in China, ™ Units for a sustained 
ty - six offensive as yet, the 
General ™ Chinese are keeping 
n, of the the enemy busy in 
ea. The Many parts of the 
is lightly country, and our 
he main’ Chinese friends claim 


to possess a “ secret 
(Continued above. 


the river 
in width, 





SOME ARE ON 


THERE IS ROOM FOR NINETY MEN IN THIS ANTI-GAS CHAMBER, BEHIND A STUDDED GATE IN THE HEAVY STONE WALLS GUARDING TUNGKWAN. 
WATCH, OTHERS RESTING, BUT ALL ARE READY FOR ANY SUDDEN ATTACK. 
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ie the last resort, reconstruction is not primarily 


either a political or an economic question. It is 
a religious and a moral one. A house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Still less can it be rebuilt. The 
Tower of Babel was not a happy experiment in con- 
struction. Those who have to work together achieve 
most when they work for the same ends. Common 
belief is the strongest motive power on earth. A 
democracy divided in fundarnental moral belief is a 
contradiction in terms. It is not a State, but a 
legalised civil war. It is mere official anarchy. 
Pre-1940 France was such a democracy. That was 
why it failed. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, parliamentary democracy worked exceed- 
ingly well in Britain. It did so because, despite 
strongly expressed differences as to method, all 
Britons virtually 
believed in the 
same ultimate 
truths. Whig and 
Tory, Liberal, 
Conservative, and 
Radical shared a 
common moral 
purpose. They did 
not always live 
up to it, of 
course, but they 
set their standards 
of judgment by 
it. In the greater 
moments of their 
lives they fell 
back on a unify- 
ing belief and 
morality. 


It is one of the 
tragedies of our 
time that when 
the Parliamentary 
forms of our 
liberal system of 
government were 
adopted by the 
other nations of 
the world, certain 
fundamental diver- 
gences of belief, 
were making their 
appearance in every 
country. Some 
steered their lives 
by the old stars; 
others denied the 
very existence of 
these, and struck 
a new and un- 
charted course of 


the wheel of State. 

They fought for it, wrenching it violently from one 
another’s hands. Small wonder that many a stately 
ship went on the rocks or foundered. Where to-day 
is the Spain of Azana, the France of Leon Blum ? 
It was this perception of the helpless drift of the 
body politic in a morally divided democracy that 
caused men in such countries as Russia, Italy, and 
Germany to discard the parliamentary system alto- 
gether, and even to reject, in the first as a temporary 
measure, and in the last two, wholly and for ever, 
the democratic thesis. In all these countries, called 
by us totalitarian, the overriding purpose of the new 
men of State was to ensure a common belief. They 
made the inculcation of it in the younger generation 
their prime object. Every other belief that competed 
with this proselytizing work was persecuted ruth- 
lessly. For they saw clearly that the future strength 
of their divided and troubled countries depended on 
the creation of ideological unity. As the older reli- 
gions divided men, they scrapped them, or relegated 
them to the antique anti-God museum or the Vatican 
City, and created in their place a new religion in which 
they required undeviating uniformity. To-day we 
are witnessing two such religions being tested on the 


|OUR 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
battlefield. Both sides are hoping to deprive the 
other of the material motive-power that drives its 
tanks and aeroplanes. The Russians hope that the 
Germans, with their immense lines of communication, 
may run short of oil. And the Germans are trying 
to cut the Russian oil-supplies by striking at, or 
across, the Caucasus. But a far more serious shortage 
for either side would be a failure of faith. When 
France collapsed, it was not through lack of petrol. 
It was through a leak—an old and gaping one—in 
the nation’s faith-line. 


That Britain did not follow France’s example a 
year ago was due to the fact that though her people, 
like those of all the other democratic nations, had 
long been sadly divided in matters of ultimate religion, 





their own. Men so THE SINO-JAPANESE WAR: A CHINESE OUTPOST LINE FACING THE ENEMY POSITION ON THE CLIFFS ACROSS THE YELLOW RIVER. 
divided in their THEY ARE GUARDING THE KEY CITADEL OF TUNGKWAN, ON THE SUPPLY ROUTE FROM RUSSIA TO CHUNGKING. 
underlying faith The Chinese are ing this most important route, more vital to Gemeral Chiang Kai-Shek than any other, the Burma Road excepted. There are 
could not share 300,000 of the toughest, best-trained and best-armed soldiers of China defending this area. Other pictures appear on pp. 642-643. 


they still possessed enough latent unity of faith and° 
morality to close their ranks. Owing to their insular 
tradition, their common hatred of foreign dictation 
had survived a generation of “ international’’ and 
anti-patriotic teaching and literature. And, owing to 
their still unshaken Christian dislike of cruelty and 
lying, their rejection of Nazi methods was instinctive 
and universal. Divided before the war, and even, to 
some extent, in its uninspiring early stages, they stood 
four-square when the aggressor knocked against their 
gates. Armeti With pom-poms and rusty sporting- 
guns, they prepared without a dissentient doubt to 
repel the Panzer divisions. Grinning and bearing it, 
and taking comfort from their own nakedness, they 
endured the nightly bombardment of their cities in 
cheerful brotherhood; 1940 was not a pleasant 
year, but one is glad to have lived through it as a 
witness of what Britons can do and be when they are 
at one with themselves. It will be a reminder of 
what is necessary to us in the difficult and confused 
years that lie ahead when victory has been won. 


But—let us make no mistake about it, or 
this war will be as wasted as the last—hatred 
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of the foe and the resolve to be free of his bestial 


dictation is not enough. These unite us in the 
hour of danger; but they leave us still divided 
in the greater which is still to come—the hour 
of creation and new life. We who have taught 
the nations not ‘to fear have still to teach the bled 
and hungry peoples of a scorched and tortured 
earth how to live. To do so we have first to learn 
again to live ourselves. And to do that we must 
strike rock and seek the living waters of faith. 
No B.B.C.’s soothing ‘‘ Good-night, Children” will 
help us there. 


Even to-day, with the might of Germany still 
unbroken, with the fate of heroic Russia swaying in 
the balance, the threat to our Empire, to our sea- 
lanes, and even to 
this island itself, 
still impending, 
there are signs that 
the proud and burn- 
ing faith which sent 
our production 
rocketing up in the 
touch-and-go sum- 
mer of 1940 is a 
little diminished by 
an absence of the 
more obvious signs 
of danger. It is 
true that the closer 
proximity of Hitler 
and his hated 
legions would send 
it soaring up again 
to white-hot in- 
tensity. But we shall 
not always have 
Hitler with us! 
Presently we shall 
have to learn to act 
with unity and pur- 
pose without him. 
For without unity 
and purpose, let our 
victory be never so 
complete, we shall 
not rebuild the walls 
of our broken house. 
That is going to be 
the second half of 
our greatest hour. 
To achieve it we 
must undergo not 
only .a_ material, 
but a_ spiritual, 
revolution. We shall 
have to come to 
believe again in the 
same ultimate 
truths, and to be- 
lieve intensely and 
passionately. 


The question of the future—I believe the most 
important facing the world to-day after that of beating 
Hitler—is what form that belief is going to take. Will 
it be Communism, or a kind of inspired liberal Inter- 
nationalism, or some new kind of ideology not yet 
visualised, but born of our struggles and sufferings ? 
Or will it be—as this writer inclines to believe—a 
restatement of our ancient Christian faith, with all 
the dead, decaying wodd that has so long surrounded 
it cut away and its insistence on kindliness, just 
dealing, humble reverence and heroic self-sacrifice 
revealed again in all its inspiring grandeur ? Person- 
ally I can conceive no other creed which will satisfy 
and unite our people, with their age-long experience, 
their inherent Christian decency, their instinctive 
rejection of all methods that savour of cruelty 
and hatred. Never in the history of the world— 
not even when Rome was breaking and the first 
Christian Evangelists went about their saving 
business—has such an opportunity presented itself 
to the teachers and interpreters of the Churches. 
Will they prove themselves worthy of it? Hard 
though it seems at present to suppose so, I 
believe they will. 
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AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS: COMPARATIVE STRENGTHS OF THE RIVAL NAVIES. 


SPECIALLY DRAWN FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News ”’ sy C, W. RICHARDSON. 
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THE POWER OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER : BRITISH AND AMERICAN SUPERIORITY SHOWN IN DIAGRAM. 


With the sinking of the ‘‘ Ark Royal,’’ the importance of aircraft-carriers in modern late they have learned their lesson. The fame of the British aircraft-carriers is now 
war once more looms large in the public interest. Some years ago it formed the world-wide: six are in commission and three more are building. Japan has seven 
subject of much discussion, between experts and laymen alike, at the time when of these craft afloat (only two of them over 20,000 tons) and two building. Quick 
many were proclaiming that this new type of vessel would be useless in actual war- to seize the possibilities of this type of vessel, the U.S.A. has already in being a 
fare on account of its vulnerability to sea and air attack. Mr. A. V. Alexander, fleet of seven large aircraft-carriers and a building programme which includes 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, had the final word in this matter when he said: eleven more. Our diagram illustrates the comparative strengths of the rival navies 
“The ‘Ark Royal’ gave the nation a rich dividend.'’ Germany and Italy, to their in aircraft-carriers, those afloat being shown in detail, those building or projected in 
cost and as our diagram shows, have neglected to build aircraft-carriers in any outline only. In addition to the ships shown, Great Britain possesses H.M.S. 
number, the Italians in particular being sure that land-based aircraft in the com- ‘* Argus,"" which is used for training, and the seaplane-carrier “ Albatross." Japan 
paratively narrow waters of the Mediterranean would suffice for their needs. Too has four seaplane-carriers and America thirty-eight, including those under construction. 
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GONDAR’S 


GONDAR, ITALY’S LAST REMAINING STRONGHOLD IN ABYSSINIA, ONCE 

THE CAPITAL: THE CRUMBLING RUIN OF A PORTUGUESE-BUILT FORTRESS. 
Italian positions in the Gondar area, the last enemy stronghold in East Africa, are being steadily 
captured with the aid of e South African Air Force. On Armistice Day, November 11, 
Italian Colonial troops mutinied, and were suppressed 
only after severe fighting. General Nasi has attempted to 


““MEIN KAMPF” JUNK AIDING THE PAPER SALVAGE 
CAMPAIGN! HITLER’S BOOK IN ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL. 


Mr. }. P. Mitchellhill (right) promised the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund 

£10 for every ton of waste paper salvaged in St. Pancras for the first 

week in November, and specially appealed for copies of Hitler’s “‘ Mein 

Kampf.” Many copies of the book have reached him, thus con- 
siderably aiding Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign. 


of this form of warfare. 


R.A.F. BOMBS IN SECRET UNDERGROUND TUNNELS: THE ENTRANCE 10 A 
SUBTERRANEAN BOMB-STORE, SERVED BY A FULL-GAUGE RAILWAY. 


Although much is heard of the production of bombs in our munition factories, and of the great 
numbers arriving across the Atlantic, little is known of what is called the Maintenance Command 
of the R.A.F.—in other words, the supply stores. Its work is not spectacular. On the contrary, 
it is necessarily very secret, but these underground intake dep)ts are in effect the wholesale supply 
stores for R.A.F. needs, from a split-pin to a complete aircraft. Their function is to supply all 


STORING 


“MEIN KAMPF” STILL JUNK; R.A.F. BOMB 


SNOWSHOES FOR OUR RUSSIAN ALLIES : TYPES OF MANY THOUSANDS THE 
PREPARED IN A BRITISH FACTORY AND ALREADY DESPATCHED. 


The Soviet Army, having learned its lesson in the Finnish War, has an army 
of ski-troops in action. One lesson learnt was the need for a high degree of 
individual skill among ski-troops. The German troops have had no experience 

Large numbers of snow-boots and skis are being 
made in Britain for Russia. 
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A VIEW OF THE TOWN OF GONDAR, WHERE THE REMNANTS OF ITALIAN RESISTANCE 
ARE WEAKENING : ANCIENT PORTUGUESE CASTLES AND WALLS OF A PAST AGE. 


keep up morale by promising German aid, but dissatisfaction grows. Recently in a raid, strong British 
forces drove a wedge into enemy positions and took 110 prisoners. Gondar lies twenty miles north of 


Lake Tana, and was captured by the Italians on April 1, 
1936. The Emperor Fasiladas reigned here, 1632-1665. 


AMERICAN AMBASSADOR, MR. WINANT, WITH THI 
DUKE OF KENT, AFTER PRESENTING TWO AMBULANCES 


The gift of the British-American Ambulance Corps, Mr. Winant or 

November 17 presented to the Duke on behalf of the R.A.F. Benevolen 

Fund, two of the latest type of motor-ambulances, fitted with electri 

ally-heated blankets, of which thirty are now in service at home an 
abroad, and others are under way. 


IN A SUBTERRANEAN BOMB-STORE: AMERICAN BOMBS. OF LARGE CALIBRE BEING 


STACKED BY AN R.A.F. SERGEANT AND PLACED IN POSITION BY A MOVABLE CRANE. 


Trequirements to the local stores kept on the R.A.F. stations. A most important part of the 
activities of Maintenance Command is the storaze of immense reserves of bombs of every size and 
calibre. These are secreted ,in the bowels of the earth, where huge tunnels are bored in usually 
rocky soil, and the bombs are transported by trains run off from sidings on the railway systems. 
These tunnels provide a new meaning for the phrase “ digging for victory.” 
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ON THE WATCH: GUARDIAN U.S. AIRCRAFT IN THE ATLANTIC BATTLE. 


A GREAT CONVOY STEAMING TOWARDS THE SHORES OF BRITAIN AS SEEN FROM A U.S. NAVY FLYING-BOAT. LONG-RANGE AMERICAN AIRCRAFT, OPERATING FROM SECRET BASES, 
ARE PLAYING A GREAT PART IN KEEPING OPEN THE VITAL ATLANTIC SEA-LANES. ‘ 





AT A LOWER ALTITUDE, ANOTHER U.S. FLYING-BOAT EXCHANGES SIGNALS WITH AN AMERICAN CRUISER, ALSO OUT ON PATROL IN THE ATLANTIC. THE CRUISER CARRIES HER 
OWN AIRCRAFT, AND TWO FLOAT ‘PLANES CAN BE SEEN AFT OF THE FUNNEL. 


American battleships and aeroplanes working in co-eperation have played a vital 
part jn keeping open the Atlantic life-line between the two great democracies, and 
the pictures above are both taken from U.S. flying-boats on patrol. With the 
Neutrality Act Revision Bill passed on November 13, American merchant ships may 


now sail direct to Allied ports in the war zone. They will be armed against attack, 
but sea-raiders carry heavy guns, and the greatest protection of the merchantmen 
will still remain the vigilant watch kept in the air and on the sea by the aeroplanes 
and battleships of America and Great Britain. 
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ALLIED HEROES; ALIEN HELPERS; BURYING RADIUM; SEA SAFEGUARDS. 


















A POLISH V.C. AND CROIX DE GUERRE: DECORATED WITH 





ICELANDER R.A.F. FIGHTER PILOT WHO TRAVELLED 





CAPITAINE MORLAIX, AWARDED THE CROIX DE GUERRE WITH AN 

















NINE PALMES : HE HAS DESTROYED SIXTEEN ENEMY AIRCRAFT. TO ENGLAND IN A TRAWLER TO ENLIST. THE DISTINGUISHED WAR CROSS FOR THE FOURTH TIME. 
THREE’ HEROES OF THE ALLIED AIR FORCES: A FREE FRENCHMAN, AN ICELANDER, AND A POLE. 


Men from all over the world are gathered in this country to fight for the cause of liberty. At a tne Croix de Guerre with nine Palmes. Many Poles have been similarly honoured by their President. 
| There are. however, a great number of Poles and Frenchmen in the R.A.F., but there is only 
one fighter pilot from Iceland, who travelled from Reykiavik to join in the war. 


Free French camp recently, General de Gaulle decorated a number of Frenchmen who have 
distinguished themselves by outstanding feats of courage. One of these, Capitaine Morlaix, received 
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ALIENS HELP TO WIN THE WAR: FOREIGN MEMBERS OF THE PIONEER CORPS, EACH 


A FREF VOLUNTEER, BUSY MAKING A ROAD. 


Many thousands of «liens, Germans, Italians, Russians, Austrians, and other nationalities, are 
y . - - : - 
doing excellent -werk with the Pioneer Corps. Their one idea~is to keep strong and fit for the J. LEVY (LEFT) AND PTE. WIENSKOWITZ, OF THE PIONEER CORPS: LEVY, A RUSSIAN, 





day when they can fight back atthe men who forced them into exile, but meanwhile they are : : an 
doing excellent work making roads and building military camps; in fact, almost any job that SERVED IN THE BRITISH FORCES, 1917-1919. 
is needed comes easily to these men of varied professions. Formed into companies, they built military camps for the British Expeditionary Force through France, escaping from Brest in June 
1940. A British Colonel of the Corps has said: “‘We should put these men in the vanguard 
f 





of our army of invasion. They know what to do with the Nazis, because they know as no one 
else in the world what the Nazis are capable of.” Many of them served with our forces during 
the last war, and are determined to do their best for the country that has befriended them. 
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BURYING RADIUM AT WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL: A WISE PRECAUTION TO PREVENT A SHIP’S LIFEBOAT FITTED WITH THE LATEST EQUIPMENT: THE ORDEAL SUFFERED 
THIS VALUABLE RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCE FROM BEING DESTROYED BY ENEMY ACTION. BY SEAMEN IN OPEN BOATS AT SEA IS THUS CONSIDERABLY LESSENED. 

Hospitals have been advised by the Ministry of Home Security to bury their radium when not In our issue of September 6 we described the new measures for provisioning lifeboats and, the 
in actual use. At Westminster Hospital, two radium bombs are operated day and night, and, as a increased protection for the crewg of ships who are obliged to take to the boats. The ordeal by open 
necessary precaution in wartime, these bombs can be lowered into a well beneath the operating- boat is, alas! suffered by many of our seamen to-day, but the new type of ship’s boat, with modern, 
room. The suppiies of this extremely expensive metal are limited, and must be safeguarded up-to-date equipment, will at least help to make it a little less of an ordeal, and ensure enough food 


at all costs, hence the order to bury it when not in actual use. and water for at least a fortnight. 
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COMMANDOS IN ACTION: BRITAIN’S SUPER-FIGHTERS IN ARMY EXERCISE. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU FROM SKETCHES AT A RECENT MILITARY EXERCISE. 
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A COMMANDO SURPRISES A BRIGADIER AND HIS STAFF—A DRAMATIC SCENE DURING RECENT ARMY EXERCISES. AT DEAD OF NIGHT THE COMMANDO BURSTS IN ON “ENEMY ”’ 
H.Q., AND ITS LEADER, WITH LEVELLED AUTOMATIC, SUPPORTED BY A SUB-MACHINE GUNNER WITH FINGER ON TRIGGER, NOW CALLS FOR SURRENDER OF THE STAFF. 
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A COMMANDO FOLLOWING A RAID ON ENEMY SHORES, IN AN EXERCISE WITH NAVAL CO-OPERATION, RE-EMBARKS AFTER ITS COMPLETED OPERATION. A NAVAL LANDING BARGE 
SHIPPING A “VALENTINE "’ TANK, COVERED BY SAILORS IN BATTLE-DRESS, WHILE A MOTOR-LAUNCH PICKS UP MORE OF THE COMMANDO RAIDERS. 


“A swift dash by sea to some solitary cove, a sudden attack in the night on an is Al plus is accepted for a commando. They become dead shots with all small 
enemy headquarters, the seizing of telling documents or the wrecking of some arms and masters of the knife. They are experts in explosives and the arts of 
vital plant—such is che type of operation for which the British Commandos have stalking and fieldcraft. They are expert swimmers and can march 60 miles a 
trained and planned.’’ And such is ‘“‘ The Times'’ summarisation of this new military day and subsist on the country. Our artist gives two examples in a recent Army 
arm. No longer shadowy figures, they now emerge as self-contained units trained exercise of the modern Spartans, whose exploit in a successful and daring 
to the limits of Spartan endurance. Only a trained soldier whose physical category night raid on Bardia was recently published. 
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THE SHIP WHICH “GAVE THE NATION A RICH DIVIDEND.” 
































* THE BROOD OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ARK ROYAL”: ‘‘ SWORDFISH ” 
LINED UP ON THE FLIGHT-DECK OF THE FAMOUS SHIP. 
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“ THE OLD ARK,” BY BRILLIANT SEAMANSHIP AVOIDING A BOMBING ATTACK. IN THIS } 
ACTION A 1000-LB. BOMB ONLY JUST MISSED THE SHIP. rd 
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A QUIET SPELL IN THE SH’P’S DRAMATIC CAREER, DURING WHICH MEMBERS OF THE 
CREW PRGMENADE ON THE SPACIOUS FLIGHT-DECK. 
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“ARK ROYAL ”’ SUNNING THEMSELVES ON DECK. 
\ ABOVE THEM BRISTLE THE DEFENSIVE POM-POMS. 
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FIRST SUNK BY DR. GOEBBELS! 
IN AN ATTEMPT TO PROVE 


AN IMAGINATIVE PICTURE, MADE IN GERMANY, 
THAT THE SHIP HAD BEEN SUNK. 











Struck by a torpedo oi the night of Thursday, November 13, the “‘ Ark Royal” sank 
in the early hours of the following morning. The loss of this famous ship will 
be mourned by all those who have followed her vivid and gallant career, but the 
news that only one man of her complement of 1600 was lost has done much to 
mitigate the blow. The ‘ Ark Royal” has gone, but in the words of Mr. A. V. 
Ajexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, she “ gave the nation a rich dividend.” 











Sunk again and again by German and Italian propagandists, the famous aircraft- 
carrier was in fact never seriously hit until struck by the torpedo which sank her. 
At the beginning of the war she was just over two years old, and in the course 
of her fighting lifetime shg sailed 205,000 miles, and took part in thirty-two war 
operations. At the last parade of ‘‘the Old Ark’s"’ crew at Gibraltar on Sunday, 
November 16, her commander, Captain L. E. H. Maund, said: ‘‘My company was 
[Continued opposite. 
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THE SUNK “ARK ROYAL” AND HER COMMANDER: ONLY ONE MAN LOST. 
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ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES OF H.M.S. 
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“‘THE OLD ARK”’: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT SEA ; AND (INSET) HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN L. E. H. MAUND, C.B.E. 
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one of the finest that ever put to sea. Their incentive was affection for ‘the Old 
Ark’. rather than individual advantage, and when in action there was a cheerful 
determination that ‘the Old Ark’ should do her jeb.”” Up to the last, every 
effort was made to save the ship, and the valiant deeds of her crew during the 
last dramatic hours were comparable with those performed during the ship's hours 
of triumph. For twelve hours a skeleton crew struggled to get the dangerously 
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listing ship back into port; at any moment the ship might have foundered, but 
grimly the men stuck to their hazardous tasks. The ‘Ark Royal” was not 
destined to reach port, but her fame and her glory will remain for ever imperishable 
in our naval and national history. The third of her name in the history of the 
Royal Navy, she proved a worthy successor to the first, a ship of 800 tons which 
victoriously fought the Spaniards in 14588. 
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FIRST SUNK BY DR. GOEBBELS! AN IMAGINATIVE PICTURE, MADE IN GERMANY, 
IN AN ATTEMPT TO PROVE THAT THE SHIP HAD BEEN SUNK. 





Struck by a torpedo oi the night of Thursday, November 13, the ‘‘ Ark Royal” sank 
in the early hours of the following morning. The loss of this famous ship will 
be mourned by all those who have followed her vivid and gallant career, but the 
news that only one man of her complement of 1600 was lost has done much to 
mitigate the blow. The ‘“‘ Ark Royal’’ has gone, but in the words of Mr. A. V. 
Atexander, the First Lord of the Admiralty, she “ gave the nation a rich dividend.” 


Sunk again and again by German and Italian propagandists, the famous aircraft- 
carrier was in fact never seriously hit until struck by the torpedo which sank her. 
At the beginning of the war she was just over two years old, and in the course 
of her fighting lifetime she sailed 205,000 miles, and took part in thirty-two war 
operations. At the last parade of ‘“‘the Old Ark’s’’ crew at Gibraltar on Sunday, 
November 16, her commander, Captain L. E. H. Maund, said: ‘‘ My company was 
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THE SUNK “ARK ROYAL” AND HER COMMANDER: ONLY ONE MAN LOST. 
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ONE OF THE LAST PICTURES OF H.M.S. ‘‘ARK ROYAL,’’ RECEIVED IN LONDON A FEW HOURS BEFORE HER SINKING. 
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“THE OLD ARK’: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AT SEA ; AND (INSET) HER COMMANDER, CAPTAIN L. E. H. MAUND, C.B.E. 
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one of the fincst that ever put to sea. Their incentive was affection for ‘the Old 


Ark’. rather than individual advantage, and when in action there was a cheerful 


listing ship back into port; at any moment the ship might have foundered, but 
grimly the men stuck to their hazardous tasks. The “ Ark Royal” was not 
destined to reach port, but her fame and her glory will remain for ever imperishable 


determination that ‘the Old Ark’ should do her jeb.”’ Up to the last, every 
effort was made to save the ship, and the valiant deeds of her crew during the 
last dramatic hours were comparable with those performed during the ship’s hours 
of triumph. For twelve hours a skeleton crew struggled to get the dangerously 


in our naval and national history. The third of her name in the history of the 
Royal Navy, she proved a worthy successor to the first, a ship of 800 tons which 
victoriously fought the Spaniards in 4588. 
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T can now be said more 

definitely than before that 
German hopes in Russia have 
been baffled. If all had gone as 
expected, the Conference of’ all 
the Quislings in Moscow would 
probably have been over by 
now. What is equally important, 
those who make a careful analysis 
of the German Press declare that for the first time they 
detect signs of anxiety, disappointment and even 
criticism in its columns. These questionings are so 
far not mainly concerned with the extent of the 
successes gained, which are indeed great enough to 
satisfy the buik of the German people. Nor do they 
indicate doubt as to the general prospects of the war. 
For the present, they are mainly about the exposure 
of the troops to the rigours ofthe Russian winter. 
The Germans have up to now been highly satisfied 
with the administrative conduct of the campaign— 
how could they have failed to be, when their enemies 
themselves have admitted it to have been masterly 
in its foresight, planning and 
execution ? Now, however, there 
have appeared hints that the arrange- 
ments for a winter campaign have 
not been equally thorough, that 
provision of housing, heating and 
clothing for the cold months has not 
been developed as far as it ought 
to have been by mid-November. 
Remember that there is not a family 
in Germany which is not concerned 
with the fate of sons, father, 
husband, lovers or near kinsmen. 
And if such thoughts arise in the 
public mind, the image of the Fiihrer 
cannot long be kept from mingling 
with them. He cannot have it- both 
ways. His name has been associated 
with all the triumphs of German 
arms and German policy. All his 
servants have been careful to 
attribute the honours to him. If 
his is the glory when all goes well, 
to him must also be attributed the 
responsibility for shortcomings and 
miscalculations. This must be 
apparent to all Germans, but it is 
also a fact which British propaganda 
will do well to ram home. 

On the other hand, the German 
machine is undoubtedly very efficient, 
and we must take it that every effort 
will be made to atone for any failure 
of foresight. It may also be assumed 
that the Germans are not going to 
sit down and wait for the spring in 
winter quarters, certainly not on the 
whole front. In the south, there is 
as yet no reason why they shouid 
consider such a course. It may 
already be cold of nights, and mud 
must already be a heavy handicap 
in districts where there are no paved 
roads, but the question of the 
exposure of well-toughened troops 
has not yet arisen as it has in front 
of Moscow and still more in 
front of Leningrad. I think it 
probable that the offensive will 
shortly be renewed against Rostov 
and in the Donets basin. It has 
been suggested that the enemy is 
here only waiting to combine these 
operations with a crossing of the 
Kertch Strait from the Crimean to 
the Caucasian shore, and even that = 
he is disappointed at not having 
been able to carry this out within a 
week of breaking into the Crimea. 
My view is that a passage of the 
strait is possible only by establishing 
a deep and strong bridge-head with 
air-borne troops and that preparations 
for such a venture will require some 
weeks. It will be recalled that the 
air-borne attack on Crete took some 
little time to mount, even though 
‘in that case, for lack of air support 
to the defence, the Germans were able to knock out 
the anti-aircraft guns within a comparatively few 
hours. If the Russians can keep in being on the 
mainland an adequate fleet of fighter aircraft, there 
should be no fear of any such speedy decision 
in the German favour. But that there will be a 
further strong offensive in the south I am convinced. 

Whether this will be the case in front of Moscow 
is still open te doubt. The difficulty of keeping large 
masses of troops deployed in winter is likely to be 
very great in that region. On the other hand, Moscow 
itself would provide the enemy with the best and most 
extensive winter quarters he is likely to find. Though 
the Russians are doing as much attacking as the 


THE WAR WITH 
WINTER PROSPECTS IN RUSSIA. 


This propaganda picture was issued 


countryside a frozen mass... . 
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enemy, they evidently expect a renewal of the offensive 
and last week reported the arrival of German reinforce- 
ments in more than one sector. Really hard and 
persistent frosts will make easier the movement of 
tanks and transport. I do not expect, as I have 
already stated, a renewal of the offensive on the scale 
of that of Oct. 1, because I believe that to be impossible 
in the present conditions. But three or four powerful 
thrusts, mainly carried out by armoured forces backed 
up closely by shock troops, are still not out of the 
question, and the enemy is within striking distance of 
the Russian capital at short-arm range. The task in 
front of him is undoubtedly stern. All the routes are 





RUSSIA’S LATEST ALLY GENERAL WINTER: AN ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH OF GERMAN TROOPS WEARILY 
PLODDING THEIR WAY THROUGH MUD, SLEET AND COLD, HAVING TO LEAD THEIR HORSES. field 
HEAVY SNOWSTORMS AND BITTER COLD HAVE BEEN REPORTED THROUGHOUT RUSSIA, FOR WHICH 


THE GERMANS ARE SAID TO BE ILL-EQUIPPED. 


degrees of frost. 


barricaded and mined; the country has been cut up 
by ditches and peppered with strong points; flame- 
throwers are reported to have been installed under 
cover, and it is even said that these are on occasion 
operated electrically from a distance; a large mass 
of artillery, an arm in which the Russians are almost 
certainly superior to their foes, has been installed ; 
and the defenders, though probably still suffering from 
a certain disorganisation and undeniably hard pressed, 
are fighting with dour courage and determination. 
Yet, on balance, the probability is that the Germans 
will try again. That they will make a deep with- 
drawal appears in any case unlikely. They can afford 
to leave out strong advanced guards, well furnished 


NAZI GERMANY: 


by the Germans to show the difficulties they are meeting with in what 
Moscow is terming “Stalin’s winter.”” Enemy troops plod wearily through snow, mud, and sleet, leading their 
horses, as riding is impossible. Leningrad has reported 20 d 
the Crimea, heavy snowstorms and 30 
all else, yet which the fierce and determined Russian resistance has compelled him to face. 
the armies before Moscow are digging in—there are no houses left in the scorched earth—and consider- 
able forces are being withdrawn to winter quarters a long way back. Meanwhile Moscow radio, with fanfares 
of martial music, announced that Soviet motorised columns were moving forward and blasting the Germans 
out of their fortified positions; and a broadcast from the German High Command spoke dismally of “ the whole 
More than ever now all things depend on the morale of our troops.” 


of frost; Moscow, snowstorms and bitterly cold ; 
is is what Hitler and his generals dreaded beyond 
i It is reported that 
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with anti-tank defences of all 
kinds, in view of the unlikelihood 
of the Russians being in a position 
to launch a major counter - 
offensive for some time. Even 
if this should happen the German 
High Command could hope to be 
able to break off the action and 
fall back on a prepared position 
of defence. It has plenty of room to spare if it should 
be forced temporarily on to the defensive. 


Viewing the situation in its broadest aspects,’ 


there seems better reason for hope to-day than at any 
time since the invasion began. The Germans are still 
in possession of immense advantages. They may still 
be far from a disaster. But they are certainly nearer 
to one than most of us dared to hope or than Hitler 
ever expected (whether this situation was not foreseen 
by some at least of his ablest advisers is not so certain. 
They knew the risks better than we did. It is unlikely 
that the stories of warnings by Goering and others 
were purely mythical). If the enemy fails to take 
Moscow, even though he makes 
further progress in the south, he 
will not get rid of the problem of 
the Moscow front, of providing 
warm clothing and fuel for the vast 
numbers of men there engaged. If 
he fails to solve that problem, there 
will be many deaths from exposure ; 
epidemics will follow; and the spirit 
of the armies will crack. We have 
not reached that stage yet, and it 
may never be reached, but we have 
reached the stage of contemplating 
such a possibility, as the enemy is 
doubtless also doing. In any case, it 
is as certain as any secular judgment 
can be that the Germans will fail to 
secure a decision against Russia this 
year. That is a heartening re- 
flection, but it brings un once again 
and more insistently than ever the 
problem of future developments 
and the manner in which we can 
best mould them to our own needs 
and designs. 

The danger of invasion before 
about April next has been, if not 
entirely removed, reduced to some- 
thing like a ten-to-one' chance. 
That gives us a certain freedom 
to plan and act, though it does not 
permit us to reduce the garrison of 
these islands to any serious extent, 
either by shipping it to distant 
theatres of the war or by risking the 
loss of its equipment—if not also its 
personnel —in any hare-brained 
venture near home. To the student 
of warfare it is also obvious that 
the danger has rather changed in 
character. Whereas formerly it 
seemed that air-borne troops would 
be used mainly in order to seize 
bridge-heads for larger sea-borne 
forces, it now seems possible that the 
former might be employed on a scale 
far greater than was evercontemplated 
last year, with the object of com- 
pletely wrecking this country, its 
industries and its communications. 
Mobility is thus more necessary than 
ever, and the functions of purely 
static troops become less important. 
Against large masses of air-borne 
troops which have succeeded in 
landing, the best counters are all 
forms of armoured fighting vehicles, 
artillery, and fast - moving 
motorised divisions. Whatever 
betide, we must budget so as to 
have in the home country four 
months from now an exceptionally 
large proportion of armoured fighting 
vehicles, from the carrier, which will 
be so valuable against small and 
scattered parties of parachutists, to 
the heavy tank, like the ‘“ Churchill,”’ 
which may be required to break up 
consolidated and fortified hostile positions. We set 
that aside as indispensable, like the baccarat player at 
Monte Carlo, who keeps in a spare wallet enough for 
his hotel bill and the expenses of his journey home. 
That we do not denude ourselves of aircraft and, least 
of all, of fighters for both night and day work” goes 
without saying. 

The resources left over must be adventured in 
theatres where they are likely to encounter the forces 
of the Axis on more or less equal terms. I am con- 
vinced that large-scale invasion of Western ‘Europe, 
that is, anything beyond tip-and-run raids, will never 
come within the bounds of common prudence except 
on two suppositions : first, that Germany should suffer 
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a genuine reverse in Russia next year and find herself 
hard-pressed on the defensive ; secondly, that as a 
result of various forms of pressure, material (which 
means mainly by bombing), economic and moral, sure 
signs of cracking should have appeared. And there we 
do find ourselves confronted with immense difficulties. 
It is easy to see that the chances of our avoiding defeat 
at the hands of Germany are infinitely better than they 
were after Dunkirk ; it is not so easy to distinguish 
a path to victory. Even if the United States were to 
enter the war to-morrow we should gain little benefit 
from their land forces, though the aid of their navy 
and air arm would be invaluable. The army is 
probably much further from being prepared for war 
than our own was in 1937, and certainly a great deal 
further than ours was in 1939. Even if the inveterate 
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THE MIDDLE-EAST CAMPAIGN : 


This map very plainly 
does not include a new rovte now un 


military roads crossing the Caucasus Mountains, of which a page dra 
The sea-routes include aid arriving by the Persian Gulf,” the Red 


Mediterranean. The heavy arrows southward mark the Ge’ 


dislike of the American people to the despatch of big 
expeditionary forces to Europe were to be overcome, 
it would be a long time before such a force could be 
prepared and assembled. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether the United States will have a strong and 
efficient Army before the spring of 1943, eighteen 
months hence. There is, therefore, small hope 
that outside the Pacific we could in any eventuality 
count upon the aid of American land forces before 
that time. 

In framing our plans we are therefore limited to 
the armies of the Empire, the growth of which is in turn 
limited by various factors which need not now be 
discussed. At the same time we are pledged to 
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Sea, the Suez Canal, and the 
rman sea plan of campaign, from Rumania only 
if the Russian Fleet can be forced to withdraw from the Eastern Black Sea. The lighter arrows 


despatch to Russia a great deal of our most valuable 
equipment, entailing the constant employment of a 
proportion of our shipping. It must therefore be 
obvious that there are only two directions in which we 
can conveniently and profitably operate: the Middle 
East and the Caucasus. In the Mediterranean, we 
have of late inflicted very heavy loss upon Axis troops 
and shipping and have probably put an offensive 
against Egypt from the west out of the question for 
the time being. As I have previously suggested, the 
mere recapture of Cyrenaica would not at present be of 
sufficient value either to ourselves or to our Russian 
ally for us to risk considerable losses with that sole 
end in view. If we turn to the offensive at all it 
should be with the object of expelling the enemy from 
the whole of Libya and of advancing our forces to the 
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A RELIEF MAP OF RAILROADS, HIGHWAYS, AND MAIN ROUTES OF ANGLO-AMERICAN SUPPLIES TO RUSSIA, CONVERGING ON THE CAUCASUS ; 
ALSO ENEMY THREATS TO THESE VITAL COMMUNICATIONS FROM ROSTOV-ON-DON, TRANSCAUCASIA, AND THE BALKANS. 

northward indicate the means whereby British and U.S. supplies can reach Russia. In their objects 
to cut the communications between Britain and 
also be considered the urgent need to Germany of oil and manganese. Som 
expected before long a decisive battle will be fought, and without command of the Black Sea the 
enemy’s extended line of communications stands in a dangerous strategic position. (Map by B.G. Seielstad ; 
reproduced by permission of “ Life" magazine.) 


frontier of French North Africa. Such a victory 
might provide a stepping-stone to further fruitful 
operations, including invasion of Sicily and Calabria, 
and at the same time exercise a strong influence upon 
the French in Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco. There, 
indeed, if we can assemble the necessary strength, it 
may be made to pay rich dividends. If we move into 
the Caucasus our expeditionary force will have to be 
based mainly on India and largely composed of troops 
of the Indian Army. There, however, our object may 
be purely defensive, if the battle should go ill for the 
Russians on their left flank. On top of this, there 
is the possibility of raids on occupied Western Europe. 
I have said that we cannot risk the despatch of our 
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minimum home garrison on Continental expeditions, 
but this does not apply to raids, even to raids in con- 
siderable strength, which might have a material as 
well as a morai effect. For them it is chiefly a matter 
of providing the necessary shipping. 

Beyond that I do not think we can look at present. 
The rest must be left to the Navy and the R.A.F.— 
blockade and strategic bombing. I do not under- 
estimate the importance of either, though I have never 
believed that either or both in combination will suffice 
to win the war. All this may seem an insufficient 
recipe for victory. I am conscious that it may be 
inadequate and I think it well we should face the fact 
that the task of defeating Germany is more difficult 
than that of defending ourselves against her and that 
the necessary measures are not nearly so simple. 
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the Middle East, must 


Russia, and threaten us i 
ere in these parts it is 


Despite the misfortunes which she has suffered and i 
which she has borne with so much fortitude, it is only ; 
through Russia that we can hope for a successful 
ending of the war within the next two years. The 
first consideration is therefore support of Russia. 
All our moves should have that end in view ; all our 
actions should further it directly or indirectly. If 
Russia remains in the field and keeps the enemy out 
of the oilfields, while the R.A.F. sets about really heavy 
and systematic bombing of synthetic oil plants—which 
some critics hold that it has not yet begun—other 
prospects may be opened up and the collapse of 
Germany may come sooner than.it has hitherto been 


reasonable to expect. 
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“SCORCHED EARTH”—TESTIMONY FROM ENEMY PICTURES pE 
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A GERMAN TELEPHOTOGRAPH OF LENINGRAD, CLAIMED AS TAKEN “‘ BEFORE THE GATES” aA ON THE LENINGRAD FRONT: HOUSES AND FARMS BLAZING AS RUSSIANS RETRi AT, 
= iY > > se ot -? $3 oe .. ” - ” e . 
OF THE FORMER CAPITAL. THE TWO ’PLANES ARE SOVIET; ON RIGHT IS ST. ISAAC CATHEDRAL. ai A VIVID EXAMPLE OF STALIN'S “SCORCHED EARTH POLICY IN ACTION. 
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LAND-MINES, THE ONLY ‘‘ HARVEST” LEFT IN 1 








$= THE ROAD TO KHARKOV, WHERE THE ENEMY ADMITTED “$= A BADLY DAMAGED BRIDGE AT KHARKOV, THE IMPORTANT 7 THE 1 
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- ROAD DIFFICULTIES: A GERMAN ARMY TRUCK STRANDED IN DEEP MIRE. 4 ADVANCING GERMAN TROOPS STOPPED BEFORE A RBOMB-CRATER,. WITH A MOTOR - WAGO | f SOVIE’ 

: NAZIS, SPLASHED WITH MUD, PUT THEIR SHOULDERS TO THE WHEEL. . ¥ BLOCKED IN THE ATTEMPT TO CROSS AFTER LAYING TREE-TRUNKS. } \< 
oe ps - ™ “ es x 3 ae 
These pictures all emanate from enemy sources, and, despite the German victories, | would flatter German power. ‘‘ The Times" of November 17 indicates a some: behine 
they show convincingly how thoroughly the Russians in retreat left nothing what different view, by them. They have dwelt largely upon the devastation Kiev, 
of value to the enemy in this savage war. Neutral correspondents have recently which the Russians wrought upon their factories and offices before leaving which 


“been toured through occupied Russia in the apparent hope that their reports , They dwell also upon the proud bearing of the Russian people who were left left u 
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DESOLATIONS AND OBSTRUCTIONS CONFRONT THE INVADERS. 
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BLOWN UP AND LEFT FLOODED BY THE 
GERMAN PHOTOGRAPH RADIOED TO 


RETREATING SOVIET 
NEW YORK, 


DERELICT OIL TANKS, 
FORCES: AN OFFICIAL 
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WARFARE, 


SOVIET PRISONERS IN THE DNIEPER REGION, 
GUN, WHICH IS CONTRARY TO THE RULES 
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behind after all the able-bodied men had retreated with thé Red Army. 
Kiev, only 35,000 were left out of a population of over 300,000. Every house 
which had not been damaged in the fighting was either completely destroyed or 
left unfit for human habitation, and the same may be said of all other cities 
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ON THE SEA OF AZOV, WITH FACTORIES AND BUILDINGS BURNING FURIOUSLY. 


NAZI TROOPS CAUTIOUSLY ADVANCING AFTER THE RUSSIAN WITHDRAWAL. 
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HAVOC BY ‘‘STUKAS”’ AT KRONSTADT, RUSSIA’S BALTIC BASE : 
THE ENEMY IN TURN SUFFERED HEAVY LOSSES IN THIS RAID. 
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THIS BRIDGE NEAR KIEV. 
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ITALIAN FORCES SERVING 
SUFFERED HEAVILY. 


ITALIAN AIRCRAFT, OPERATING ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
UNDER MARSHAL VON RUNSTEDT ARE REPORTED TO 
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and towns. Everywhere—as the enemy admit—in cities, towns, and the country- 
side, the Russians had laid mines with fantastic thoroughness. At Kiev, the 
population was Starving, but, said a Swedish correspondent, “ they carried their 
heads high and shot undaunted looks at the foreigners.” 
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A MODERN BATTLE: MECHANISEDRA 
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DWARFARE ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT. 
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A WEDDING WITHOUT A BRIDE: GERMAN SOLDIER MARRIED BY PROXY. 
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THE HAPPY BRIDEGROOM: A GERMAN TANK SOLDIER SMARTENS HIMSELF UP FOR THE FESTIVE 
OCCASION BY STRAIGHTENING HIS TIE IN FRONT OF A MIRROR HUNG ON A TANK. 
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URING a war such as Germany is conducting against Russia, leave for the men 
must, at the best of times, be an uncertain affair, and engaged couples undoubtedly 
find their marriage date put off almost indefinitely. The above photographs show the 
German method of overcoming this difficulty—a marriage by proxy. In this instance 
the bridegroom is a member of a tank crew taking part in the fighting. The tanks, 
used to clear the countryside on both sides of the line of hidden units of the Soviet 
Army, are loaded on a goods train which always has steam up. During a pause 
between two attacks the bridegroom-to-be goes off to the ‘front line Registrar 
Office."”. There he affixes his signature to a document in the presence of -witnesses. 
He knows that at the same hour, over 1000 kilometres away, his bride is signing 
a similar one at home. After the ceremony his comrades entertain him to a wedding 
breakfast at which the unit’s musicians are in great demand. One rather wonders THE BRIDEGROOM IS NOW A HUSBAND: 


at the feelings of the “‘ happy ’’ couple during this strange marriage ceremony. TO A DOCUMENT, SOMEWHERE ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT, WHILST AT THE 
; SAME HOUR, AT HOME IN GERMANY, HIS BRIDE SIGNS A SIMILAR PAPER. 


HE AFFIXES HIS SIGNATURE : 
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BREAKFAST ON THE TANK TRAIN: DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING THE NEWLY-WED HUSBAND IS 4:NTERTAINED BY HIS COMRADES AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


TWO MANDOLINES AND A VIOLIN LEND GAIETY TO THE FESTIVE OCCASION, 
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MODERN METHODS OF SEA RESCUE: DAY AND NIGHT DETECTION DEVICES. 


Drawn BY ouUR SpeEciAL Artist G. H. Davis. 





AND RECEIVING SETS 
USE ota A Boars 


FOR NIGHT DISTRESS SIGNAL 
BOATS ARE PROVIDED WIT) 
AT LEAST 12 FLARES. EACH 
BURNS FOR FIVE OR SIX 
MINUTES, 
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EACH LIFEBOAT CARRIES. ~~ 
& POWERFUL ELECTRIC TORCH. 


DAI , KLE TRIG ° THE NEW OFF |AL 
~ LIFE WAISTCOATS ‘how 


SMALL Kay : HAVE A RED ELECTRIC 


Pres * LAMP ON THE SHOULDER. 
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“BUT SHE PASSED BY WITHOUT SEEING US’’: NEW MEANS WHICH ARE HELPING TO ABOLISH A TRAGIC PHRASE. 


Again and again the harrowing story has been told of survivors from some sunken 
ship, adrift on rafts or in boats, being ignored by ships unable to see the tiny 
speck represented by their craft on the vast and tumbled surface of the sea. 
Even on a clear day in a running sea it is difficult to see a lifeboat from a ship's 
bridge at a distance of. more than two miles. Recently the Ministry of War 
Transport have issued smoke - flares which give out an orange-coloured smoke 
and which can be seen six miles away. Already these flares have prpved their 
worth. Aircraft sighting boats or rafts adrift, now drop smoke- bombs to mark 
the spot more plainly for rescue craft. All sea-going ships must carry at least 
one automatic wireless sending and receiving set for use in the lifeboats, and a new 





regulation requires that the sails of ships’ lifeboats must either be coloured or else 
have a large square or circular patch sewn on; a combination of red and white 
can most easily be seen from ships at sea. For the use of men in the water, 
in rubber dinghies, rafts, and so forth, experiments are being carried out with 
balloons impregnated with a chemical substance, and which inflate automatically 
when immersed in the sea. The balloon, attached to a silken cord, then rises 
to a considerable height. For making distress signals after dark, boats must carry 
the approved type of flare, also an electric signalling torch, flashes from which 
can be seen in clear weather at a distance of five miles. The latest life-saving 
jackets are fitted with a small but powerful electric lamp attached to the shoulder. 





OUR ALLIES’ AWARDS FOR VALOUR: 
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MEDAL AND RIBBON DESIGNS. 

















POLISH CROSS FOR BRAVERY 
(OBVERSE) (REVERSE) 


GREEN WITH BLACK STRIPES 





FREE FRENCH CROSS OF LIBERATION 
(OBVERSE) (REVERSE) 
PED WHITE & BLUE STRIPES 


CZECHOSLOVAK. MILITARY GROSS 1939 
(OBVERSE) (REVERSE) 


_ ORANGE WITH @ENTRAL BLUE STRIPE _ 
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SALAD ELIT ITE 


THE NETHERLANDS ‘BRONZE CROSS 


(REVERSE) 
RED WITH GREEN STRIPES 


(OBVERSE 





FREE FRENCH CROIX DE GUERRE 
(OBVERSE) ~~ (REVERSE) 
BROAD BLUE WITH NARROW RED & WHITE STRIPES 
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CZECHOSLOVAK MILITARY MEDAL FOR GALLANTRY 1939 
COBVERSE) (REVERSE) 








NEW AWARDS HAVE BEEN CREATED, AND ALTERATIONS MADE TO EXISTING DECORATIONS, BY THE ALLIES IN THE PRESENT CONFLICT 


Soldiers, sailors and airmen of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Holland, Belgium, Free 
France and other afflicted countries have ranged themselves beside Great Britain 
in the fight for freedom, and above we illustrate certain of the new awards for 
gallantry which may be won by our Allies. The Polish Cross for Bravery, in 
existence for many years, has a new ribbon design; the Netherlands Bronze Cross, 
established in 1870, has been slightly redesigned for the present war. The Free 
French Cross of Liberation (embodying in its design the Cross of Lorraine) was 


1940, by General de Gaulle (who is seen on page 661 
The colours of the 


decorating French airmen with this award for gallantry) 
Croix de Guerre ribbon have been redesigned. New Czechoslovak awards are the 
Military Cross and Military Medal for Gallantry, both of which were created in 
1939. The words ‘“ Pravda Vitézi"’ on the latter mean “ Truth Prevails.” Other 
i (The medals shown above—with the 


foreign decorations are in’ process of preparation. 
exception of the Cross of Liberation*are reproduced by courtesy of the makers, Messrs. Spink and Son, Ltd.) 


created on November 16, 
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AN INSPECTION BY GENERAL DE GAULLE OF THE FRENCH OFFICERS AND MEN 
WHO ESCAPED FROM GERMANY TO FIGHT FOR FREE FRANCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE ALBERT HALL ON NOVEMBER 15, WHEN 
4 FREE FRENCH RALLY WAS HELD IN THE CAUSE OF FRANCE. 
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GENERAL DE GAULLE DECORATING FRENCH AIRMEN WITH THE CROSS OF 
LIFERATION, ONE OF THE HIGHEST AWARDS OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES, 
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Speaking at a great Free French Rally at the Albert Hall on November 15, 
General de Gaulle said: “1 am confident that out of the crisis through which 
France is passing will emerge a tremendous revival for the French nation,” and 
‘went on to refer to the ‘“‘ handful of wretches and a roomful of scoundrels who, 
through panic, madness or greed, speculated on the country’s defeat, and who 
provisionally hold sway by means of imposture, prisons, and famine."" From a 
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| FRANCE FIGHTS ON UNDER THE SYMBOL 
OF ST. JEANNE D’ARC. 
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A FANFARE IS BLOWN BY BUGLERS WHO TOOK PART IN_ THE GREAT RALLY 
AT WHICH GENERAL DE GAULLE EXHORTED HIS FOLLOWERS. 
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THE DRUMS OF FREE FRANCE ARE STILL BEATING BENEATH fHE SYMBOL 
OF THE MAID-——-THE CROSS OF LORRAINE. 
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handful of men seventeen months ago, the forces of Free France, under their 
great leader, have become ever greater in numbers and influence, and General 
de Gaulle’s fighting forces on land, sea, and in the air have already struck telling 
blows at the common enemy. In France itself, the knowledge that loyal French- 
men are carrying on the fight is acting as an inspiration to those now suffering 
so bitterly at the hands of the German invader. 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
COXSWAIN BLOGG OF CROMER LIFEBOAT. 
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SPEAKER RAYBURN SIGNS U.S. BILL : 


HIMMLER IN PRAGUE. 
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M. LITVINOV. 
M. Litvinov, recently appointed Soviet Am- 
bassador to the United States in place of 
M. Oumansky, has been given the additional 
post of Deputy People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. The new Ambassador resigned as 
Soviet Foreign Commissar in 1939. 
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CROMER NO. I LIFEBOAT, WITH SOME OF THE CREW: 


COXSWAIN BLOGC IS AT THE HELM. 


This lifeboat, one of the many joing such wonderful work all round 
our coasts, had a particularly tough job to perform not long ago— 
the rescue of 44 sailors from a merchantman stranded on a sandbank 
some miles out at sea. The rescue was effected at the second attempt 
after the boat had been partially capsized and one man killed by shock. 















THREE 


BREFISH SOLDIERS ESCAPE FROM BENGHAZI: (L. TO. R.) 


OLDHAM, HASLER AND COCKER. 


Two Rhodésians and an Englishman suddenly turned up at Western Desert 

Army H.Q. with a story of how they had just arrived from Benghazi 

after escaping from a German prison camp. They had been in captivity 

five months and after a series of adventures found their way safely into 
our lines. The three men are Oldham, Hasler and Cocker. 

















COXSWAIN HENRY BEOGG, OF THE CROMER LIFE- 


BOAT: COMING ASHORE FROM HIS BOAT. 


Henry Blogg has been three times awarded the lifeboatmen’s 
V.C. He was recently flung from his half-capsized lifeboat 
into the sea, rescued and Sent to hospital. He left his bed at 
three in the morning to complete the rescue of 44 men in a 
stranded steamer. He has also received the O.B.E. 
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MR. EDWARD HUSKINSON. 
Mr. Huskinson, killed in a railway accident 
on Friday, November 14, was, for thirty-two 
years (retiring last year), the well-known 
editor of the “ Tatler.” He was also a director 
of Illustrated Newspapers and of “ The IIlus- 
trated London News” and “ Sketch.” Ltd. 

























GENERAL HUNTZIGER, COMMANDER OF THE FRENCH 
TROOPS IN NORTH AFRICA: KILLED IN AN AIR CRASH. 


General Huntziger first came into prominence in 1940 when he was 
chosen as principal delegate to receive the Armistice terms from Hitler 
at Compiégne. He became Minister of Defence in the Vichy Govern- 
ment and was reputed to be one of the strongest opponents of Laval. 
The aeroplane in which he was travelling back to Vichy after a tour 
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NAZI GESTAPO CHIEF IN PRAGUE : HERR HIMMLER 
(CENTRE) WITH HEYDRICH (RIGHT). 


Heinrich Himmler recently paid a visit to Prague to see for himself 

how his orders were being carried out by his Lieutenant, Heydrich, 

head of the dreaded German secret police in Czechoslovakia. If 

brutality was what he ordered, he must have been well pleased 
with what he saw. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE W. A. COURTICE. i ADMIRAL SIR ROGER KEYES. 
Now a eee yd war Captain Courtice was in H The appointment, for special duties, of Sir 
command © small company of Marines sent : Roger Keyes was terminated on October 19, 
be = to cover a naval demolition party. i 1941. They included the ne gpg Nic training 
e had just returned from Boulogne where his i of the special troops known as “ Commandos,” 
party had been heavily engaged with the enemy. i also the command of this force. 
a" 
- 
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SERGEANT PETER MITCHELL. SPEAKER SAM RAYBURN SIGNS THE NEUTRALITY AMENDMENT ACT BILL: THE BILL % . CAPTAIN ROGER POCOCK. 
Sergeant Mitchell of the Royal Marines played - WAS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES BY 2I2 VOTES TO 194. Captain Pocock, whose death took place on 
a conspicuous part in the heroic defence of |: After a dramatio debate, the American House of Representatives passed the Bill to amend the ovens 42, fended bn 1806 Ge, Legion of 
Calais, ing a number of men under intense ij Neutrality Act. As a result, armed U.S. merchantmen can now bring munitions of war right to ae ge es di eo] Police the So 4 
fire a the ee TS :} this gountry or to any port in any part of the world. The Speaker of the House, Mr. Sam Ray- Kitcon Pickd Force a ee 1914-18 in ‘the 
awar Sar i : burn, signed the Bill immediately after the vote. The Bill has been well received and it is thought '~ artillery, infantry and Air Force. 


that the state of public opinion would have justified a larger majority. 
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THE PICTURE ABOVE SHOWS THE INSTRUMENT 
PANEL OF A ‘HALIFAX ’”’ BOMBER, WITH ITS 
MULTIFARIOUS INDICATORS AND LEVERS. THE 
NUMBERS SHOW: I. CONTROL COLUMN WITH GRIPS 
FOR WHEEL-BRAK 1A. ‘“* AUTOMATIC PILOT ”’ CON- 
TROLS. 2. ARTIFICIAL HORIZON. 3. DIRECTION INDI- 
CATOR. 4. TURN AND BANK INDICATOR. 5. KNSTRUMENT 
PANEL WITH BOOST GAUGES, TAIL AND UNDER- 
CARRIAGE INDICATORS, FLAP INDICATOR, AND UNDER- 
CARRIAGE WARNING LIGHTS. 6. COMPAS 7. THROTTLE 
LEVERS FOR THE FOUR ENGINES. &. AIRSCREW PITCH 
CONTROLS. 9. LANDING-LIGHT SWITCH. 10. REVOLU- 
TION COUNTERS. II. CONTROLS FOR AUTOMATIC 
BOOST CUT-OUT; MIXTURE; AND SUPERCHARGER. 
12. BOMB-RELEASE INDICATORS AND CONTROL 

I3. OXYGEN INDICATORS AND CONTROLS. 14. WHEE 

BRAKES PRESSURE GAUGE. 15. WINDOWS. 16. WIRE- 
LESS TELEGRAPHY VISUAL INDICATOR. 17. FUEL 

JETTISON VALVES. 


“HALIFAX” CONTROLS: 
THE PILOT'S 
AND ENGINEER'S 
STATIONS. 
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HESE pictures taken inside a Handley-Page 

** Halifax "’ give some idea of the many dials 

and controls which have to be watched and dealt 
with in the modern bomber. - Modern flying develop- 
ments have brought not only improvements but 
complications, so, as our pictures show, the pilot 
of the * Halifax’’ is now relieved of the duty of 
watching every dial. On the right is the instrument 
panel for the attention of the flight engineer—a 
panel which includes pressure gauges for fuel and 
oil, temperature gauges for the oil and radiator 
inlets, tank contents indicators, de-icing controls 
and the switches which control the magnetos. All 
these are in addition to the multifarious controls 
and gauges in the charge of the pilot, and itemised 
in our top picture. In a four-engined craft like the 
“ Halifax,’’ controls are of necessity multiplied, 
since each engine requires individual attention. 
Thanks, however, to the ‘* Automatic Pilot,’’ the 
human pilot’s task can be alleviated from time to 
time. One of the most interesting dials in the top 
photograph is the Wireless Telegraphy Visual In- 
dicator, seen well over to the right near the oil 
jettison valves; by means of this—the Lorenz 
approach system—aircraft are guided in to landings 

which might otherwise be perilous. 


(Photozraphs and data by Courtesy of the ‘‘ Aeroplane.’’) ° . ONTENTS 
STARTING MAQNETO. SWITCHES Re Tae © 
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(RIGHT.) DIALS, GAUGES AND LEVERS UNDER THE 
** FLIGHT ENGINEER, 


SUPERVISION OF A ‘“ HALIFAX 
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CHINESE DYNASTIC HISTORY, A.D. 1600 ONWARDS. 
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“THE GREAT WITHIN.” 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 
T is not very long ago since I reviewed here Mr. Maurice Collis’s ‘‘ Siamese 


White,”” in which he gave an account of early contacts between Europe 
“ Thailand.” 


and what we are now reluctantly compelled to call 
presents in episodes the story of China’s 
contacts with Europe during the “ opening 
up’”’ period which begins in the seven- 
teenth century, for legendary epistles to 
Roman Emperors and the travels of Marco 
Polo led to nothing permanent. He begins 
with an account of the fall of the Mings, 
the last native Chinese dynasty of Sons 
of Heaven, who were brought down by a 
corrupt Court dominated by greedy 
eunuchs, by Manchu invaders, and by 
the Bandit Li, who briefly ascended the 
dragon Throne and then fied, probably 
to a Buddhist monastery. This man’s 
Tavages seem dreadful, untilone remembers 
what China is suffering to-day at the 
hands of the apostles of “‘ Co-Prosperity.” 
As~for his character, Mr. Collis says: 
“Such people are not just highway 
robbers. They regard themselves as having 
a mission. They appear when a political 
change is imminent and believe they are 
fated to effect that change. This belief 
they derive from astrology. Great changes 
in eastern States are always foreshadowed 
by astrologers. In Europe you do not pay 
attention to prophecies; in Asia they 
arouse the deepest interest.’” I am not so sure about 
Europe. Hitler, in more than one respect, resembles the 
Bandit Li. He is probably crystal-gazing at this moment. 


Down came the Mings; there is one of them still, an 
obscure and poor Marquis Chu, who makes an annual 
sacrifice at their tombs, just as the descendants of Con- 
fucius still minister at a temple in his native village. 
The Manchus took over, their countrymen remained 
permanently an alien caste, but their Emperors became 
more obstinately Chinese than the Chinese, refusing all 
change. The Western traders arrived and were allowed 
a precarious footing at Macao and Canton; then came the 
Jesuits. They were pioneered by the devoted Malteo 
Ricci, who gave his whole life to the conversion of China, 
learnt the language, and in the end forced his way to 
Peking, where he died after séveral years’ residence, 
never having set eyes upon the Emperor. He introduced 
European clocks and astronomical instruments; other 
Jesuits continued the good work. Of one it is written: 
“‘ The consolations of religion which in that time of trouble 
he was able to offer proved so attractive to the ladies of 
Yung Li’s household that the Empress Dowager, his 
mother, and his two Fmpresses, the Empress Consort 
and the Empress Mother, were baptised. Their example 
was followed by many of the secondary consorts or 
concubines and by several eunuchs, among them P’an, 
who took the Christian name of Achilles, the three 
aforementioned grandes dames calling themselves respec- 
tively Helen, Anne and Mary.” But no Emperor was 
converted. It wasn’t a matter of morals; a Confucian 
gentleman was, and is, much the same thing as a 
Christian gentleman. But what Europe could not 
understand was that the Emperor was a Pope, God’s Vice- 
gerent on earth, and that you couldn't have two Popes 
claiming unique authority. The Jesuits, however, were 
better representatives of “the Red Bar- 
barians”’ (the official Chinese term for us) 
than the emissaries who followed, especially 
from this country, and merely sought profits 
in the name of freedom. The ‘ Opium 
War” is an unhappy memory ; so also Lord 
Elgin’s action in blowing up, in “‘ reprisal” 
for murder of prisoners, 200 palaces, in- 
cluding Baroque buildings which the Jesuits 
had erected in grateful return for the 
Chinoiseries to which Eurépe was so 
devoted, and which here culminated in Sir 
William Chambers’s Pagoda at Kew. 


Mr. Collis, half-way through his story 
of the invasion of the East by the 
commercial West,© and after he has 
described the petrifaction, and even the 
corruption of the old Chinese civilisation, 
and the Manchu conquest;* and the 
assimilation of the Manchu Emperors to 
immemorial ideas which recked not of 
progress and evolution, but thought 
human life not worth living, nor shapely, 





* “ The Great Within.” By Maurice Collis. Illustrated. 
(Faber, and Faber; 21s.) 


See 3 


wrung a little. 
He now 





THE EMPEROR CH’IEN LUNG ARRIVING TO GIVE AUDIENCE TO LORD MACARTNEY AT 
JEHOL ON SEPTEMBER 14, 1793. (FROM A PAINTING BY W. ALEXANDER.) . 





A CHINESE BEAUTY. (FROM A PAINTING IN THE 
MUSEE GUIMET.) 





THE ENTRY OF LORD ELGIN INTO THE FORBIDDEN CITY IN 1860.4 HE RODE 
IN STATE THROUGH THE CROWDED STREETS. 
Reproductions from “ The Great Within" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber and Faber, Lid. 


(FROM A CHROMO-LITHOGRAPH.) 





By MAURICE COLLIS.* 


nor beautiful, nor workable without a theocratic relationship, feels his conscience 
He writes: ‘‘ Maybe [which is modern for “ perhaps ’’] some 
readers will have paused over this narrative to exclaim that surely the Chinese 


had every right to live as they wished 
in their own country. They threatened 
no one. If their Sovereign arrogated to 
himself the title of Lord of the World, 
what harm did it do? He never sought 
to give it practical effect. And if he 
turned plenipotentiaries, who came to 
do business with him, into envoys bring- 
ing tribute, again, why should he not, 
if that was his whim ? 


“And, further, were not the Chinese 
justified in isolating themselves from the 
rest of the world if they had discovered a 
way of life which perfectly suited them ? 
In support of their claim to self-sufficiency, 
they could point to the persistence of their 
civilisation through four millenniums, to 
the size of their territory, to the triumph 
of its art, the variety and weight of 
its literature, to their enormous wealth, 
the propriety of their manners, the 
comparative absence of crime, to the 
industry, intelligence, the happiness 
of a vast population. 


“As we know, there is much sub- 
stance here. And how much more interesting was China 
because of her dissimilarity, because she had sought to 
solve, in her own way, the problem of living. This was 
precisely what had attracted Voltaire and the other 
thinkers of the eighiteenth century. Was it not, therefore, 
an historical misfortune that the West sought to break 
down the wall? Could it not leave that lovely garden 
to go on blooming by itself for ever?” 


He replies to this in realistic rather than idealistic 
terms. He says: ‘‘ To these arguments we must reply 
that in the world as it is and always has been, a nation 
can only maintain its civilisation by force.’’ The 
Chinese ought to have taken what the West had 
got in a mechanical way and, above all, they should 
have built a navy. It is hardly an answer. It 
does not reply to the charge against the invading 
West, and it suggests that China could only have 
preserved herself by changing herself, exactly as Japan 
has done. 


If Mr. Collis’s line had been followed, China, it 
is true, might have kept her independence; but 
her philosophy would have gone and the “lovely 
garden”’ would have been full of top-hats,. cloth 
caps, ‘‘tin hats,’’ gas-masks, machine-guns and _ battle- 
ships, as it is in progress of becoming full to-day. 
It is no good crying over broken jade, and to-day 
is to-day. But from the point of view of justice and 
fair play, let alone esthetics, the West hasn’t a leg 
to stand on. We pushed and shot our way into 
China for our own material purposes, recking nothing 
as to through what cobwebs we were putting our 
elephantine feet, first of all as little better than pirates, 
in Captain Weddell’s day, and then, in the more re- 
spectable era of the Elgins, as worshippers of a divinity 
called Free Trade who regarded the 
Chinese as heretics to be rough-handled 
because they were no fellow-devotees of 
so obviously true a faith as Adam 
Smith’s. To say that this sort of 
“‘ progress’’ was inevitable in a wicked 
world is one thing; to say it was right 
is another matter. 


However, Mr. Collis does little 
arguing; he merely gives us, vividly 
and in detail, glimpses of the stages 
through which the process of contact 
went, illustrating his text with many 
beautiful old prints full of water and 
junks, palanquins and_ conical hats, 
heavy-seared temples and shaggy, fantastic 


peaks. He leaves us with China a young, 
struggling Republic ‘‘ half-swallowed.” 
““Yet,”’ he concludes, ‘‘ Sun-Yat-Sen’s 


was not a false vision. The great and 
noble task of rebuilding civilisation is at 
hand and will be undertaken with. the 
help of China.’ If the West goes on in 
its present ways we may, one reflects, 
finish up with Chinese Inland Missions 
to Europe. 
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GERMAN AIR CADETS LEARN THEIR JOB: 
MODELS AND THEIR USES. 
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A SPECIALLY CONSTRUCTED SMOKE-BOX FOR THE PRODUCTION OF ARTIFICIAL FOG: 
THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS MODEL WARSHIPS PARTIALLY OBSCURED BY THE 
FOG, AND THE LOWER THE SMOKE-BOX IN USE. 
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A PLASTIC MODEL 
OF A PORT, 
COMPLETE WITH MOLE, 
DOCKS AND SHEDS: 
FUTURE BOMBER 
CREWS LEARN TO 
DISTINGUISH IMPORT 
ANT OBJECTIVES 


A COLLECTION 
OF MODEL CRUISERS 
AND OTHER TYPES OF 
WARSHIPS: EACH 
CLASS IS KEPT IN A 
SEPARATE COMPART- 
MENT IN A LARGF BOX 
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A CROSS FOR EVERY ONE SUNK: A CADET MARKING OFF THE BRITISH SHIPS LEARNING TO DISTINGUISH LESS IMPORTANT OBJECTIVES : MODELS OF MERCHANT 
ACCOUNTED FOR, ON A PLAN OF THE FLEET. SHIPS USED BY THE GERMAN AIR TRAINING CORPS, 
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Germany makes an extensive use of models in the training of her airmen. It classes of warships to a complete lay-out of a port, with its full complement of 
is an extremely useful method, by which both bomber and fighter pilots can docks, moles and sheds. A really ingenious device is used for learning to spot 
learn to distinguish the different types of mercantile and war ships. Even more ships in foggy weather; models are placed in a smoke-box and the pupils have 
important, it enables them to make sure they are not attacking one of their the excitement of trying to distinguish their objective through varying layers of 
own ships in mistake for the enemy. Every conceivable type of model is used artificial fog. Despite German thoroughness, however, our shipping losses have been 
in the school, ranging from the smallest merchant ship, by way of the various reduced to 750,000 tons from July-October compared with 2,000,000 from March-June. 
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ITTLE books, 

like little 
men and little ships, and sometimes litt!e countries and 
cities, have often possessed a quality and won a renown 
out of all proportion to their physical stature. Napoleon, 
Lord Roberts, and Lawrence of Arabia—to name a few at 
random—were small men. It was a small ship that carried 
Columbus to America. Greece and Britain are compara- 
tively small corners of the earth. We think of the Bible 
as a large book, but, in fact, it is an agglomeration of small 
books ; as a whole it is not a single work, but a collected 
literature. The present war has evoked many small books 
quite able tc hold their own among their big brothers 
for interest and significance. The Poet Laureate, for 
example, told in a small prose work—‘* The Nine Days’ 
Wonder ’’—the deathless story of Dunkirk and the 
little ships. 


Seven small war-books lie on my table now. Pride 
of place, in virtue of its fateful theme, and as echoing the 
voice of a great statesman, belongs, I think, to ‘“* AMERICA 
Cuooses !”” In the Words of President Roosevelt 
(June 1940—Juné 1941). With a 
Running Commentary presented 
by Gordon Beckles, author of 
** Dunkirk—and After” and 
“ Birth of a Spitfire’? (Harrap; 
5s.). Here a British writer of 
clear vision and sound judgment 
has made a selection from the 
President’s utterances, month 
by month during a momentous 
year, appending to each a note 
on the American background and 
the state of public opinion at 
the time. Prominence is given 
in these notes to Isolationist 
opposition and other obstacles to 
the President’s anti-Axis policy. 
In these speeches we can hear 
him gradually educating the 
American mind to a realisation 
of the national danger, and 
pointing the way to the in- 
evitable conclusion if that 
menace is to be averted. At the 
end of the book is a brief 
appendix outlining the Presi- 
dent’s career. 


The educative process had 
to advance step by step, and 
it would have been unwise to 
force the pace. Mr. Beckles 
acutely indicates the President’s 
method when he _ writes: 
** Woodrow Wilson had been 
crucified on two slogans nearly 
a quarter of a century before ; 
one slogan was ‘ Too Proud to 
Fight,’ and the other ‘ We Must 
Make the World Safe for 
Democracy.’ Franklin Roosevelt 
is good at slogans, too, but he 
is taking care not to be crucified. 
If at times the White Hcuse 
progress has seemed slow to us, 
it is probably because the 
President has been determined 
to carry the nation with him 
by getting the nation to run just 
a little ahead.” One and the 
same lesson for Americans is 
taught throughout this record 
of a year’s Presidential instruc- 
tion. In the first speech quoted 
—that ot June 10, 1940, referring 
to Mussolini’s declaration of war 
as. a stab in the back — Mr. 
Roosevelt said : ** The perception 
of danger to our institutions 
may come slowly or come with 
a rush and shock, as it has to 
most of us in the United States within the last few months. 
It has come to us clearly and overwhelmingly, and we 
perceive the peril in the world-wide arena.... We as 
a nation—-and this applies to all other American nations— 
are convinced that military and naval victory for the 
gods of force and hate would endanger the institutions of 
democracy in the Western World.” 


By astutely calculated degrees, the President’s call to 
action becomes more urgent and more explicit. In a 
grave warning last May, when the rate of Atlantic sinkings 
was causing anxiety, he declared : ‘‘ They [the Nazis] plan 
to treat the Latin American nations as they are now treating 
the Balkans. They plan, then, to strangle the United 
States of America and the Dominion of Canada... . 
Nobody can foretell to-night just when the acts of the 
Dictators will ripen into an attack on this hemisphere and 
on us, but we-know enough by now to realise that it would 
be suicide to wait until they are in our front yard. 
: And if we believe in the independence and integrity 
of the Americas, we must be willing to fight to defend 
them, just as much as we would fight for the safety of our 
own homes.” In the final extract, taken from the Presi- 
dent’s broadcast on July 4, 1941, we find these words: 
““Solemnly I tell the American people that the United 
States will never survive as a happy and prosperous oasis 


there have 120 alerts.” 
from the balcony of the Town Hall, 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


in the middle of a desert of dictatorship. And so it is 
that, when we repeat the great pledge to our country and 
our flag, it must be our deep conviction that we pledge 
also our work, our will, and, if necessary, our lives.” 


Since President Roosevelt revealed, six months ago, 
with the British Government’s concurrence, the serious 
ratio between Nazi sinkings of merchant ships and Anglo- 
American capacity to replace them, there have been an- 
nouncements indicating that: the position in regard to 
commerce-protection at sea has considerably improved. 
To the gallant men of the Navy and the Merchant Service 
who have saved us from defeat by starvation, and enabled 
us to carry on our home life in comfort, no tribute of gratitude 
can be too high. To the many books expressive of those 
feelings has been added “ Atiantic Battie.” By Collie 
Knox. With Foreword -by Admiral Sir Percy Noble, 
Commander-in-Chief, Western Approaches, and 4 Illustra- 
tions (Methuen ; 4s.). This is a book that should be found 
in every household, as a reminder of those who make its 





MR. CHURCHILL IN SHEFFIELD: THE PRIME MINISTER’S POPULARITY IS FULLY DEMONSTRATED BY THE HUGE 


CROWDS WHICH SURGE ROUND HIS CAR. 


During his recent visit to Sheffield, Mr. Churchill visited munition works and spoke to the workers, telli 
them “because I am told you have only lost four and a-half hours’ time during air rai 
The tremendous ‘crowds.which thronged the streets anc listened to the 
demonstrated in no uncertain se the love and respect which the people of England 


feel for their great 


daily life possible. Writing in his familiar style—brisk, 
humorous and anecdotal—the author gives his impressions 
of sailing in convoy and of life aboard various warships, 
where he mixed with officers and men going about their 
daily duties. Mr. Knox convevs, in his lively pages, a 
wonderfully vivid picture of all that is involved in this 
system of unremitting vigilance, as of the courage and 
endurance with which the crews face peri] and hardship. 
He emphasises, among other things, the Navy’s zdmiration 
of the merchant seamen, the added dangers and difficulties 
due to Eire’s neutral policy, and the cruelty of German 
U-boat commanders, so scathingly denounced in some of 
President Roosevelt’s speeches. 


There is at least one point (possibly not the only one) 
where the Battle of the Atlantic has actually merged, 
at times, with the Battle of Britain. That point is de- 
scribed, with all a journalist’s flair for the dramatic incident 
and the human touch, in “‘ Dover Front.” By Reginald 
Foster, Special Correspondent of the Daily Herald at 
Dover since May 1940. With 8 Illustrations (Secker and 
Warburg; 6s.). Dover has been in the forefront of one 
continuous battle since war began, a battle shared by 
fighting men of the land, sea and air forces, as well as 
by civilians. Mr. Foster gives an eye-witness account of 
them all, their various duties and experiences. Specially 


Rp. that he was proud 





notable are 
his chapters 
on Dunkirk, the Dover Patrol and the men on shore 
who dispose of stranded mines, British ships and sailors, 
the work of the Army, shelling from the French coast, 
German “ balloon-potting,” the Battle of Britain, and other 
achievements of the Air Force. 


Touching on the initial misapprehension of the troops 
evacuated from Dunkirk as to the part played by their 
comrades of the air, Mr. Foster says : ‘* It makes me shudder 
now to think what the effects of dive-bombing on that 
congested Dover Harbour might have been, with ships of 
every kind berthed eight deep and some laden with troops 
almost to the water-line. There were cries of ‘ Where ’s 
the R.A.F.?’, and facetious cheers if a single R.A.F. man 
was seen. ... But the fact that more than 300,000 men 
were finally brought home to safety when it was once 
thought all would be lost is proof that the R.A.F. at Dun- 
kirk did more than enough to hold the Luftwaffe off, 
they did once again in Dover a few months later. ... The 
plain truth is, of course, that but for the R.A.F. very 

few men would have got away 
at all.” 


Whoever would be well- 
informed about our incompar- 
able Air Force should make 
haste to acquire “How THE 
R.A.F. Works.” By A. H. 
Narracott, Air Correspondent of 
The Times. With Foreword by 
Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary 
of State for Air, and 21 Photo- 
graphs (Muller ; 5s.). Every phase 
of the Service, its organisation 
and manifold activities, is here 
explained in a simple, straight- 
forward manner, and the interest 
of the text is enhanced by the 
excellent illustrations. Nothing 
better could be desired for the 
purposes of the general reader. 
In the Air Minister’s own words : 
“It isa large subject, ably com- 
pressed within the limits of a 
short book which deserves to be 
widely read.’”” The author con- 
cludes on an encouraging note : 
* With the satisfactory increase 
in the amount of American help,” 
he writes, “‘ and the ever-growing 
scale of our own production, 
the day is not now far distant 
when the enemy will feel the full 
weight of the greatest Air Force 
the world has ever known.” 


By a different literary method, 
approximating to that of the 
novel, with a group of characters 
and “plenty of conversation,” 

* besides thrilling action, wartime 
life in the R.A.F., both aloft and 
on the ground, is vigorously 
portrayed in ‘ READINESS AT 
Dawn.” By “ Blake.’’ With 16 
Illustrations (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). 
We are shown in dramatic form 
the working of a Fighter Station’s 
Operations Room, and we can 
follow from a personal angle such 
events as the Battle of Britain. 
Here, again, is a vindication of 
the R.A.F.’s gallant share in 
defending the Army at Dunkirk, 
by heroic attacks on greatly 
superior numbers of enemy air- 
craft, too tar from the beaches 
for the troops to know what 
was happening. In this book too 
the illustrations are admirable. 


although since January 
he Prime Minister's address 


Everyone concerned in the medical side of Civil Defence, 
especially in the Home Guard, may be recommended to 
study carefully ‘“ Mepicine versus Invasion.” By G. B. 
Shirlaw, L.R.C.P., author of “ Casualty,” and Clifford 
Troke. With Foreword by Sir Francis Fremantle, M.D., 
M.P., and Introduction by Tom Wintringham. Illustrated 
by diagrams (Secker and Warburg; 7s. 6d.). This book 
comprises an essay on casualty services tactics, accounts 
ef their practical operation/in imaginary battles under the 
most trying invasion conditions, and a useful manual 
of First Aid in modern warfare. For the terrain of his 
“battles”’ the author has chosen localities famous in 
fiction, such as the county of Glebeshire and the city of 
Barchester. 


War industry, on its economic and financial side, is 
discussed, somewhat controversially, in “‘ PRoDUCTION FoR 
Victory, Not Prorit!” By Maurice Edelman (Gol- 
lancz ; 7s. 6d.). The gist of this book seems to be a call 
for drastic changes in our commercial system, apparently 
from capitalism to nationalisation, while the war is 
still in progress. There may be a case to be made 
out for such a revolution, but is this the time to try it ? 
Though no expert on these matters, I remember the old 
proverb that it is dangerous to swap horses while crossing 
the stream. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF WASTE: ALL CAN BE CONVERTED INTO MUNITIONS. 





SOME EXAMPLES OF WASTE PAPER: EVERY CLASS OF WASTE IS WANTED IMMEDIATELY FOR THE MAKING OF MUNITIONS. 


In the above photograph we show some examples of what should be considered waste 
by the public, and to prevent mistakes we give a numbered list of the objects: 
1. Birthday cards. 2. Stationery boxes. 3. Film cartons. 4. Wallpaper. 5. Cigarette 
packets. 6. Christmas cards. 7. Price lists. 8. Bus tickets. 9. Food cartons. 
10. Greetings telegrams. 11. Visiting cards. 12. Envelopes. 13. Scrap-book cuttings. 
14. | Letters. 15. Postcards. 16. Catalogues. 17. Novelty cases. 18. Folders. 
19. Almanacks. 20. Chocolate boxes. 21. Cheque- and account-books. 22. Memo. 
books. 23. Periodicals. 24. Note-books. 25. Newspapers. 26. Sheet music. 27 and 
30. Cardboard boxes. 28. Ledgers. 29. File cases. Every householder must number 
among his hoardings some, if not all, of this precious war material, and each in- 
dividual should consider it a duty to the nation to go through every drawer and 





cupboard immediately and turn out every scrap of paper and cardboard. Both these 
commodities nowadays come under the heading of waste directly they have served 
their original purpose: therefore, do not keep or burn these valuable oddments. 
100,000 tons are wanted at once to be converted into all kinds of munitions, such 
as cartridge- and shell-cases, mines and radio sets, and if the public would make a 
real effort, this figure could be reached in a very short time. Collections of waste 
paper should be kept as clean and dry as possible, tied together and given to the 
dustman or other collectors. Should there be any difficulty in disposing of the paper, 
a telephone call to the local Council offices, or a postcard to the Waste Paper Recovery 
Association, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4, will assure that the material is collected. 
Every piece of paper, however small, will help win the war. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 














HAT most jealous guardian of the welfare of our 
wild birds, the Bird Protection Society, tells me 
in the current number of its always interesting journal, 
Bird Notes and News, that the Suffolk War Agri- 
cultural Council has just offered a reward of one half- 
penny each for 10,000 sparrows. A _ veiled protest 
accompanies this announcement. Now, I have the 
honour to be a Vice-President of this Society, and need 
I say that I regard it as a most useful and 
much-needed institution; but in a case like 
the present, I feel obliged to take the side of the 
War Agricultural Council, and I feel sure that 
those who would oppose their action will cease 
to be hostile after carefully considering the 
proposition. For the house-sparrow is a very 
aggressive and greedy little bird. Corn he will 
have whenever and wherever he can find it, and 
corn to-day the nation is in sore need of. The 
losses of the farmer from their ravages are very 
heavy. This has been proved by most careful 
analyses of the crop-contents of birds killed in 
widely different areas. Here is damning evidence 
indeed. It is to be said in the culprits’ favour, 
however, that for the brief period when there 
are nestlings to be catered for, these have to 
be fed on caterpillars. I wonder what prompts 
them to substitute these for corn, or other seeds ; 
but they seem to realise that an animal diet is 
more nutritious for tender stomachs than a 
vegetarian. . 
The injuries they inflict are not confined to 
the farmer and the community at large, for they 





AND OLD HEDGEROW TREES, AND LESS OFTEN, FARM OR OTHER 


BU’LDINGS. 
In the autumn large numbers of these sparrows come to us from the 
Continent, returning in the spring. 
Figs. 2 and 3 reproduced from ‘‘ The Handbook of British Birds” ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. H. F. and G. Witherby, Lid. 


do much more harm than is generally realised by driving 
away more useful birds. This is especially true of the 
house-martins and sand-martins, whose nests they seize 
for their own broods. Thereby they lessen the number 
of these most useful birds, which are commonly unable 
to build new nests. Having no young to feed, the 
number of noxious flies they take is seriously reduced, 
while fewer birds return to us in the spring to carry on 
the good work of clearing the air, for they do their 
food-hunting entirely on the wing. 

No one, I feel sure, desires the sparrows’ extermin- 
ation, but it is very certain that their numbers need a 
very substantial reduction, for they rear from two to 
three broods ina year, and there are from five to six in 
each brood. Every winter these little hooligans raid the 
window-sill of my study for the seeds and other food 
put out for tits, nuthatches and othez birds, driving 
them away and greedily staying to gorge. Then birds 
they dispossess, when feeding, stay but a moment and 
are gone. Not until I am actually opening the 
window to drive away these marauders will they 
betake themselves off, and then, as they go, defiantly 
take one more beakful ! 

If, and when, they become less numerous, my resent- 
ment will go. For “‘ Philip Sparrow ”’ is, apart from his 
bad manners, an interesting little bird. But to what 
agency is its tiresome fecundity due? In an un- 
fortunate acclimatisation experiment it was introduced 
into the United States, and here it showed the same 
inordinate rate of reproduction, till, in a very short 
space of time, it had become a pest, driving out really 
valuable native birds. On its introduction it enjoyed 
the protection of the Law, but this protection, after 
a few years, was withdrawn at the request of the 


2 A GROUP OF TREE-SPARROWS : THEY HAUNT POLLARD WILLOWS 
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HOUSE - AND TREE -SPARROWS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” 


U.S.A. Board of Agriculture, which recommended the 
enactment of laws making it a penal offence to shelter 
or harbour it, since it was a destructive bird and 
“worthless as an insect-killer.’’ Later, the Director of the 
experimental farms in Ontario made a similar request. 
Measures so drastic as these are not asked for by the 
Suffolk War Agricultural Council, and we cannot but 
hope that they will succeed in their timely endeavour. 





THE TREE-SPARROW (PASSER MONTANUS), ALTHOUGH IT BEARS A 
CLOSE RESEMBLANCE TO THE HOUSE-SPARROW, IS EASILY DISTINGUISH- 
ABLE BY HAVING A RUSSET INSTEAD OF A GREY CROWN. 


The tree-sparrow is smaller and neater in 
appearance than its close relation, the 
house-sparrow, and is nowhere so numerous 
nor so uniformly distributed over the 
country. Another difference between the 
two is in the size of the eggs, which are 
smaller and more glossy in the tree-sparrow. 


As I have said, this is an 
interesting little bird; hence I 
have no desire to see its numbers 
reduced to the verge of extermin- 
ation. It is interesting, apart from 
indiscriminating bird-lovers, on 
account of the problems it presents 
in regard to “sexual dimorphism,” 
and its plumage-changes ; and also 
because of the crudity of its nest- 
building efforts, and of the standard 
of comparison it affords as between 
itself and the markedly different 
and closely related tree-sparrow 





4- DORSAL AND VENTRAL VIEW OF THE HOUSE-SPARROW : 

THE GENERAL COLOURING IN THE MALE BIRD IS GREYISH- 

BROWN ON THE UPPER PARTS AND DULL WHITE AND 
BLACK ON THE UNDER. 

The house-sparrows’ nesting habits are characteristically untidy ; 
they build in any kind of hole, under eaves, in hedges or tree-branches, 
and even in nests built by other birds. They rear from two to three 

broods in a year and there are from five to six in each brood. 














** Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


this term, it should perhaps be explained, refers to 
the fact that the male and female differ in their 
coloration, often very markedly so, as in the cock and 
hen pheasant, for example. But the difference between 
the cock and hen house-sparrow is quite as great, and 
where this is the case the young, in their first plumage, 
very closely resemble the female. It is surely a matter 
for surprise, therefore, to find that in the very closely 
related tree-sparrow, male, female. and young, 
all wear a resplendent livery. That is to say, 
that the once distinctive coloration of the cock 
has been transmitted to the hen, and the young 
in their first plumage. 

As touching plumage-changes in the sparrow : 
in this bird, as in the tree-sparrow, there is no 
first or ‘‘ juvenile plumage,” shedding of the 
feathers, or ‘‘ moult’”’ in the spring and their 
replacement by a ‘‘ summer ”’ or breeding-dress. 
But a change of coloration is brought about 
by the process known as abrasion. In the new 
plumage, assumed at the autumn moult, all the 
feathers terminate in a fringe, almost concealing 
the black throat, and giving the crown of the 
head a brown tinge. The dark areas of feathers 
with pale buff, or white areas, is strikingly shown 
in the weathered plumage of the curlew just 
before the autumn moult. 

The tree-sparrow (Passer montanus), though 
it bears a close general resemblance to the 
house-sparrow, can always be distinguished. 
In the first place, it has a russet in place 
of a grey crown, a much smaller black patch 


in regard to their coloration. As 3. HOUSE-SPARROWS: THE MALE AND FEMALE DIFFER IN THEIR COLOR 

touching ‘‘ sexual dimorphism ”’ ; ATION, AND THE YOUNG, IN THEIR FIRST PLUMAGE, RESEMBLE THE 
FEMALE, 

In the sparrow there is no “ juvenile plumage.” A change of 


coloration is brought about by the process known as abrasion. 
These birds are very destructive, and are causing heavy losses to 
the farmers. 


on the throat, and a black spot on the cheek over 
the ear coverts: It is also smaller and neater 
in appearance. But it is nowhere so numerous 
as its larger relative, nor so uniformly distributed 
over the country. I have only once or twice seen 
it in the village of Longcross, near Chertsey, where 
I live. Though in the vicinity of homesteads it 
may be found with the house-sparrow, presumably 
tempted by the corn, I have nowhere been able 
to find the slightest complaint that it does any 
damage. This may, perhaps, be partly explained 
by its comparative rarity. Like its larger relative, 
it builds an untidy nest, which is commonly placed 
in a hole of some kind such as is provided by 
hollow trees, or disused burrows; while its eggs 
are markedly smaller and more glossy than in the 
house-sparrow. Commonly one egg in the clutch 
is paler in coloration /than the rest: In _ both 
species the nestling has yellow gape-flanges, and 
in the tree-sparrow thé tongue may have a black 
spot at the tip. 

In the autumn, late in October and early in 
November, large numbers come to us from the 
Continent, and return in the spring. Though there 
are autumnal passage-movements of the house- 
sparrow from bleak areas, their numbers, thank 
Heaven, are not augmented by hosts from abroad. 
We may safely infer that the tree-sparrow has 
a longer ancestry than the house-sparrow, because 
both female and young have attained to the 
full splendour of the male. Both species have 
descended from the same common stock, but 
why has the house-sparrow lagged behind in the 
path of splendour ? 
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CENTRE OF 
STEEL DEVELOPMENT 


England is still the unchallenged centre of the World’s Alloy Steel development. 


Pioneers in Alloy Steel making; foremost in the close alliance of metallurgical 


research and expert steel craftsmanship; this organisation is proud to retain 


the confidence of those engineering firms whose products are based upon 
the use of the finest procurable Alloy Steels. 


FIRTH-BROWN 


RESEARCH FOR & PRODUCTION OF 


BETTER ALLOY STEELS 
THOS FIRTH G JURN BROWN UD SHEFFIELD 
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The tang of the sea instead of the 
fogs of the city... He’s one of the people 


who may no longer need 


SANATOGEN 


Regd. Trade Mark 





NERVE-TONIC FOOD 








PLEASURE CRUISE 


Ose (98 


TO 
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BATTLE CRUISER 








On decks cleared for sterner action than 
tennis, he still wears ‘Viyella’ shirts. 
He finds his Service shirts as comfort- 
able in strenuous circumstances as 
his ‘Viyella’ Sportshirts were on 
more peaceful seas — smart and 
cheerfully themselves in spite of the 
hardest wear. ‘Viyella’ White 
Service Shirts (without collars) 
17/9; ‘Viyella’ Service Socks, 
black and white 4/1; ‘ Viyella’ 
Service Ties, 3/-. Stocked 
by high-class hosiers and 
outfitters everywhere. 





SERVICE SHIRTS 


WM. HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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UNIFORMS #4 





Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD. ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 

















Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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It’s a 
British tradition 
to olfer your guests 


Schweppes 
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Samous QUEEN 


This famous regiment was originally the Cameror 


5 


lan 


Volunteer Regiment of Foot raised in 1793 by Alan 


Cameron of Erracht, Inverness-shire and 
In 1873 it was renamed the Queen’s Own 


him. 


i named afte 


Cameron Highlanders with the right to bear the 
Thistle and Crown as the Regimental Badge. 


The right to bear the name 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH 


is reserved for the finest blend of old matured Scotch whiskies 


produced by the largest Independent Distillers 
inder their direct supervision. This 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


HIGHLAND 


QUEEN 
je 
# SCOTCH WHISKY E 


Lacdenaldl lun lt 


2S eas CO eI SOLAN 


WHISKY 


in Scotland 


private ownership 


ensures the absolute uniformity and exceptional quality of this 


famous blend. 


Zz 





LEITH, EDINBURGH.  DISTILLERIES: 


GLEN MORAY—GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE 
and GLENMORANGIE. ROSS-SAIRE. 








bleeding gums are 
which, neglected, lead to 
gum disease (Pyorrhoea) Daily of 
Forhans will eradicate these gum affections 
used in time, prevent them altogether. 

inds of dentists use Forhan 

of them recommen 
Dentitrice 


Tender, 
dan ver slgns, 
use 


Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 
formula” Anti 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


“JUST BRUSH 
TEETH WITH 


ON - SALE 


YOUR 
iT’ .. 


ALT, OVER THE WORLD 


1941 Christmas 


Let the spirit of CHRISTMAS combine us allin good will to 


@ THE MEN AND WOMEN OF H.M. FORCES. 

@ THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN BOMBED. 

@ THE AGED AND LONELY. 

@ THE CHILDREN—THEY ARE HAVING A THIN TIME. 


Your gift to the Church Army’s Christmas Fund can 
be allocated, if desired, to any of these purposes 


es, etc., to PREB. CARLILE, 
ARMY 


U Ce. DD; 


THE CHURCH 


55 BRYANSTON ST., LONDON, W.! 





Here are the most 
Delicious 
Sandwiches 
. . 

made with Osborn’s 

ry T , y T 
PATUM PEPERIUM 
Patum Peperium ‘ the Gentleman's Relish,” 
most delicious all savouries, the ideal 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique flavour 
takes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions— 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. For 


Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excellent 
for restoring the jaded appetite. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


The Greatest of all Table Delicacies 

Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, OSBORN’'S 
Savoury Sauce and OSBORN’S Anchovy Specialities. 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still supplied at pre-war 
prices, Obtainable from all the best Grocers, Stores, etc. 
Every endeavour will be made to meet all demands, 
We cannot supply direct to the public. 

Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 


C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 


Est. 182k.) Suppliersto Army, Navy and Air Force Institutions, 


for its 
of perfect 

blending 
and long 


maturing 





INVALIDS ARE USUALLY 


delighted with thin buttered slices ot * Bermaline “ 
Bread, Easily digested and full of nutriment. Ask 
your Baker, or write, 

Bermaline, lairley Street, Gla 
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RSS 
How much 
is a toothbrush ? 


Ta are nearly as many prices for 
toothbrushes as there are shapes and sizes. 
The makers of TEK set out to find the one 
shape and the one size that would clean teeth 
perfectly. 92 dentists out of 100 consulted, 
agreed TEK was the most efficient toothbrush 
made. 

When the perfect shape and the perfect size 
had been found, it was possible to fix the 
price. As all TEKS are the same size, shape 
and quality, they are all the same price. 
Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can 


be made than for- 
merly. Even if you $ 
should be disap- ’ 
Mt 
arrived meantime. = 
DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


pointed occasion- 
/. 
e Purchase Tax 











ally, remember to 
Plus 
MADe IN ENGLAND 


ask for TEK; sup- 
plies may have 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 
wwe (G1. Britain) Lid., Slough & Garsravre—— 
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Shave your CALEY CHOCOLATES thes Gavistmas 
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CHOCOLATE IS SCARCE—BUT CALEY’S MAKE THE BEST OF IT 


To obtain widest distribution Fortune Chocolates are now only packed in small sizes 
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